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European edition. Mr. Headlam-Morley, in the Quarterly Review for 
January, 1922, asks whether these documents are not in fact copies 
taken before the war by German secret agents, whose success in securing 
Russian diplomatic papers is attested by the disclosures of the late 
Professor Schiemann and the memoirs of von Bethmann-Hollweg. If 
we accept this plausible explanation, it follows that this collection is 
fathered by the German government, which evidently hoped that the 
documents would discredit Entente policy. The same thought was 
perhaps in the mind of the American editor, Mr. Schreiner, who is well 
known as an anti-Entente journalist and who asserts in the periodical 
Issues of Today of June 18, 1921, that Sir George Buchanan at the 
orders of his government paid half a million pounds in a fruitless 
attempt to suppress these documents; no evidence accompanied this as- 
sertion and it is explicitly denied by Headlam-Morley. 

However much we may regret that the historical introductions and 
annotations of the American edition have not been written by one pos- 
sessing a more scholarly background and a less pronounced anti-Entente 
bias, the value of the documents remains; and their significance is the 
more to be emphasized if, as seems probable, Wilhelmstrasse had them 
in its possession before 1914. For they seem to indicate definitely that 
English policy was always essentially defensive; in every crisis England 
did her utmost to discover a peaceful solution. The understanding with 
Russia was obviously conceived not with the purpose of threatening 
Germany but merely to protect England from the menace of the German 
fleet. On the Russian side the defensive character of the Entente 
appears equally plain whether we cite the report of the Reval conversa- 
tions or the documents of 1912 and 1913, which show that Russia insisted 
that she would not go to war to secure a port on the Adriatic for Serbia 
and continually exercised a restraining influence on the ambitions of 
the latter power. On the other hand, if the documents tend to acquit 
the Entente of aggressive intentions, they point the danger and stupidity 
of the complex system of alliance in which before the war all European 
statesmen were caught. 

Charles Seymour. 

What Really Happened at Paris: the Story of tlie Peace Conference, 
ipi8-ipip, by American Delegates. Edited by Edward Man- 
dell House and Charles Seymour, Litt.D. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1921. Pp. xiii, 528. $4.50.) 

The volume edited by Colonel House and Professor Seymour con- 
sists of a series of eighteen lectures delivered in the spring of 1921 
by members of the American Delegation to the Peace Conference. A 
general idea of their range and value may be gathered from the follow- 
ing chapter heads: Preparations for Peace, by Sidney Edward Mezes; 
the Atmosphere and Organization of the Peace Conference, by Clive 
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Day; the New Boundaries of Germany, by Charles Homer Haskins; 
Poland, by Robert Howard Lord; the End of an Empire: Remnants 
of Austria-Hungary, by Charles Seymour; Fiume and the Adriatic 
Problem, by Douglas Wilson Johnson; Constantinople and the Balkans, 
by Isaiah Bowman; the Armenian Problem and the Disruption of Tur- 
key, by William Linn Westermann; the Protection of Minorities and 
Natives in Transferred Territories, by Manley Ottmer Hudson; the 
Trial of the Kaiser, by James Brown Scott; Reparations, by Thomas 
William Lamont; the Economic Settlement, by Allyn Abbott Young; 
the Labor Clauses of the Treaty, by Samuel Gompers; the Economic 
Administration during the Armistice, by Herbert Hoover; the Atlantic 
Fleet in the Great War, by Admiral Henry Thomas Mayo; the Prob- 
lem of Disarmament, by General Tasker Howard Bliss; the Making 
of the League of Nations, by David Hunter Miller ; the Versailles Peace 
in Retrospect, by Colonel House. 

Many of the authors were also members of the "Inquiry", brought 
together in 1917 to prepare data for the formulation of peace terms. 
There can therefore be no question as to their competence to present 
the American attitude. Professor Mezes tells us in the first chapter 
that President Wilson's Fourteen Points were based on a preliminary 
report of the " Inquiry " submitted early in January, 1918. Many of 
the contributors naturally therefore felt themselves committed to the 
defense of the Fourteen Points and it was hardly to be expected that 
we should find any serious critique of the latter in the light of practical 
experience at the Conference. 

It is generally assumed that the question of nationality was equally 
acute everywhere in Europe and that the application of the principle 
was in all cases just and wise. Such was not the case. Investigators 
who visited the district can testify, for instance, that nationality was, 
at the time of the Armistice, not an issue in the grand-duchy of Teschen. 
Events have proved that it likewise was not so in the Prussian district 
of Allenstein. Nevertheless, the principle was invoked here as else- 
where and the flood-gates opened to intrigue and propaganda. From 
the point of view of statesmanship, it may have been as unwise to invoke 
it in this case as it would have been to do so in such settled political 
units as the state of Wisconsin or the once Italian district about Nice 
in France. Yet Professor Lord criticizes the Council of Ambassadors 
for awarding to the Czechs the whole mining region of Teschen " with 
slight regard for the rights and the vehemently expressed wishes of the 
Polish-speaking majority of the population". Nevertheless a plebiscite 
in the district of Allenstein proved that in spite of its " Polish-speaking 
majority" as determined by the experts, the district was overwhelmingly 
for union with a defeated Germany. Professor Lord is evidently so 
deeply committed to the principle of nationality as a panacea for the 
determination of just boundaries, that he feels called upon to explain 
that it is a backward population "among which the Polish national 
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moveme-nt was only in its first faint beginnings ". May it not be equally 
true that the movement was here showing its last faint glimmerings, 
and that philosophic historians like Spengler and Count Keyserling 
are right when they hold that the nationalistic movement has now spent 
itself? If they are right the settlement at Versailles should be regarded 
as the end and not the beginning of the nationalistic era. 

As the particular chapters of the volume were evidently prepared 
independently by their authors it was inevitable that in so large a field 
there should have been a number of divergencies of attitude. There 
are, however, occasional contradictions in statements of fact. For 
instance, Professor Seymour quite correctly states in his discussion of 
the Austro-Hungarian settlement (p. 102) : 

The demands of the Italians for annexation of the Tyrol as far 
north as the Brenner Pass were granted, as promised in the secret 
Treaty of London. It should not be forgotten that this problem was 
not considered by any territorial commission, since Italy refused to 
permit any discussion of her territorial claims except by the supreme 
council. France and Great Britain were bound by their promises, and 
President Wilson, early in the history of the Conference, agreed to 
Italian demands in this quarter. 

Professor Johnson in his discussion of Fiume and the Adriatic 
Question contradicts this in stating (p. 118): "The American 
Government not only consistently refused to recognize the Treaty of 
London, a document held to be . . . fundamentally in opposition to the 
principles for which America was fighting, but early recognized the 
right of the Jugo-Slavs to rule themselves." 

Professor Johnson failed to make clear that Fiume was not included 
in the territory to be ceded to Italy by the London Pact, and that Italy 
had never accepted the Fourteen-Points boundary line, even in the 
armistice with Austria. His discussion of the whole question is strongly 
ex parte and fails to present the reasons for the Italian claims, nor is 
there any hint that there was a group even in the American delegation 
who favored granting the Italian claims. 

The ineffectiveness of the organization of the Conference is recog- 
nized by several of the writers, though later historians will probably 
insist more frankly upon its failure to square with the Fourteen Points. 
A Supreme Council which consisted of representatives of the Great 
Powers only, seemed to indicate that the recognition of the equal rights 
of great and small states was merely academic, especially after Japan 
was included, whose national rights were far less seriously involved 
than those of Belgium or Serbia. 

In this connection there are contradictory statements as to how 
generally the members of the Supreme Council or the Council of Four 
accepted the views of experts. Professor Mezes assures us that only 
"in the rarest instances" were they modified (p. 8). Mr. Day is in 
accord with Professor Mezes. Professor Lord, however, says that 
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on " several occasions " the recommendations of the commission (on 
Poland) were "very substantially modified or quite set aside" (p. 72). 
Dr. Bowman goes even further. " Directly thereafter the .Council of 
Four was organized, where decisions could be reached without the 
bother of territorial experts" (p. 161). There are also contradictions 
apparent between the chapter on Constantinople and the Balkans, by 
Dr. Bowman, and that on the Armenian Problem and the Disruption 
of Turkey, by Professor Westermann. Both of these are particularly 
interesting and able discussions, but Dr. Bowman writes as skeptic 
and realist while Professor Westermann writes as a disappointed en- 
thusiast and idealist. In spite of such overlapping, the incompleteness 
of the record is evident from the fact that Shantung is nowhere men- 
tioned. 

The volume is therefore very far from being in any sense a his- 
tory of the Conference and it was doubtless not so intended by the 
individual contributors. It is valuable as giving the attitude of Ameri- 
can delegates and their impressions of the Conference shortly after 
the events. Since discussion almost everywhere centres on the Amer- 
ican attitude, and of necessity slights the claims of other nations 
involved, it is unfortunate that Colonel House and Professor Seymour 
should have chosen the title What Really Happened at Paris. The 
contents of the volume would have been more truly denoted had it 
been called "The Case of the United States at the Peace Conference". 

Christian Gauss. 

Russia Today and Tomorrow. By Paul N. Miliukov. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. xii, 392. $2.25.) 

This new volume of Professor Miliukov is the result of a series 
of lectures, delivered in America in the autumn of 1921, at the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, Columbia University in New York, the Civic Fo- 
rum of New York, and the Western Reserve University in Cleveland. 
Since the lectures were delivered at so many different places there is 
a certain lack of continuity in the volume, which makes it somewhat 
inferior to Miliukov's first American book. Russia and its Crisis has 
long ago become a classic of Russian history, both in Europe and the 
United States. The historical value of Russia Today and Tomorrow 
is due chiefly to the importance of contemporary events, and to the 
testimony of a man who took a prominent personal part in the revolu- 
tionary months of 1917. 

The first two chapters, Why the Revolution could not be Averted 
and Why the Bolsheviks got the Upper Hand, are a brief summary 
of the historical foundation of the Revolution; the American reader 
will find a much more detailed explanation of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia and its Crisis and in Masaryk's volumes The Spirit of 
Russia. In chapters II. and III. the author tries to explain the main 



